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Could I Write, with ink unfading, 
One brief code for youths and men ; 
Could I show its all-pervading 
Power in progress, I would pen— 
Try it. 


Thus it was, will be forever ; 
If “to be” man has in view, 

Men must live with firm endeavor 
Well to think, then plan, then do ;— 


Try it. 
—The Current. 





Frank Cheshire’s New Book will cost 
$5.00 for the 2 Volumes. They are beauti- 
fullybound. Vol. I isnow ready, and we are 
filling orders at $2.50 per Volume. The 
duty and expressage is so high that they 
cannot be sold for less. Our offer to take 
orders at a less price is now recalled. 





Another New Bee-Paper is on our 
desk. Itis called “ The Bee-Hive,” and is to 
be published bi-monthly by E. H. Cook, 
Andover, Conn. It contains 8 pages, and 6 
numbers will make a yearly volume, and the 
pricé is 20 cents. It is nicely printed and 
well edited. 





A Downward Tendency in the prices | Cincinnati, 0., of April 17, is a marvellous 
of bee-keepers’ supplies is quite apparent in | exhibition of enterprise, containing 11 pages 
our advertising columns. The bee-keepers | of original illustrations, including scenes 
who read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL will | from the riot in St. Louis ; and the floods in 


Those Who Claim that Bees Injure 
Fruit, should carefully read the article on 
page 245, being a Report of Experiments by 
Mr. N. W. McLain, at the United States 
Apicultural Station, at Aurora, Ills., made 
atthe Department at Washington, and pub- 
lished in the Official Reports of the United 
States Entomologist. These experiments 
show most conclusively that the bees never 
injure sound grapes, even when on the verge 
of starvation. Many similar experiments 
we have heretofore published, but this adds 
another proof by carefully conducted and 
thoroughly guarded experiments under the 
fostering care of the United States Govern- 
ment. To California grape and raisin 
growers, who are now prosecuting a bee- 
keeper there for injury said to be done to 
their grapes, should make a note of this and 
stop their jealous and foolish persecutions 
of bee-keepers. 





——_ 


The Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Davenport, Iowa, has our thanks for a 
pamphlet on “Elephant Pipes,” by the late 
president of that institution. 








New Subscribers are being enrolled on 
our books very lively during the present 
year. In addition to all the renewals of old 
subscribers, the new ones will average 
hundreds every week since January. ‘‘Wide- 
awake” supply dealers are not slow to dis- 
cern this, and are crowding the advertising 
columns of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
with their announcements. Where the 
carcass is, there will the eagles congregate,” 
is a trite but truthful remark. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. It 
contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. The author claims that it will 
inaugurate a “new era in modern bee- 
keeping,” and states that “ it is based upon 
purely natural principles, and is the only 
system that can ever be relied upon, 
because no other condition exists in the 
economy of the hive that can be applied to 
bring about the desired result—a _ tota) 
absence of any desire to swarm.” Published 
by 8S. Simmins, Rottingdean, Brighton, 
England. ~ 





—- 


The Mlustrated Graphic News of 


The Prospect is Good, says Mr. C. H. 
Dibbern, in the Plowman, He gives this 
very sensible advice : 


The prospects for the coming season are 
very good. It is true that the prices of 
honey are very low; but what is not low ? 
The prospects of a good honey crop are now 
very encouraging. The und been 
well covered with snow, thus ensuring an 
abundant bloom of white clover, which is 
our best honey-plant; without it, I have 
never known a —— year for honey. After 
all, everything depends on the abundance of 
honey-producing plants, and seasonable 
weather. 

No matter how many hives of bees we may 
have, or what their condition, if the blossoms 
fail or do not secrete honey, _ bees can get 
nothing, and the failure should be laid to 
the plants and weather rather than the bees. 
Honey is gathered, and not made, by the 


All material needed should be ordered 
now. Hives and sections should be made 
up, and everything possible be done before 
the busy times come. Plan now just what 
to do, and how todo it. In the “ bee-busi- 
ness’’ more than anywhere else, we must 
drive the business, or it will drive us. 





For Spring Feeding, Mrs. Harrison, in 
the Prairie Farmer, suggests the following : 


The late cold storms, no doubt, caused 
the death of many a colony by starvation 

and a vigilant eye must be kept on all 
remaining, lest they follow suit. In some 
winters bees consume much more honey 
than in others, so it is difficult to tell 
just how much is needed. I intended to feed 
those with insufficient stores last fall, 
enough to last until the return of nectar, 
but fearing that some might be lackin 

during the past inclement weather, I lai 

pieces of comb aay over the cluster upon 
the frames. Honey is the natural food for 
bees, and should be given them whenever 
obtainable, but when this is not to be had, 
a substitute is to be sought. Cakes of maple 
sugar put over the cluster will prevent 
starvation, and a syrup made of sugar the 
consistency of thin honey, such as the bees 
bring from the fields, should be supplied 
them, in vessels filled with straw cut up fine 
to prevent drowning. If the syrup is too 
thick, the bees will get sticky, und be unable 
to reavh the cluster until their comrades 
clean it off. When bees are able to fly, food 
of inferior y gavel will not injure them, 
which would prove fatal, when they are 
closely confined to the hive. 


- ——_—_ — 


A$5 Bill paid a debt of one hundred 
dollars in this way : A owed B$25; Bowed 
C $25; C owed D $25; and D owed A $25. 
They met and paid each other in full witha 
$5 bill, which A took from his pocket and 
handed toB; BtoC; C toD; and D toA,. 
That left each one in debt but $20. They 
repeated 4 times more and A pocketed the 
bill ; their debts of just $100 having all been 
paid with it. This illustrates how a small 
amount of money kept in constant circula- 
tion may cancel thousands of obligations. 





always be sure to learn where to buy and/|the South. The Graphic News contains} Do not therefore “hoard up” any money. 


what the market prices are. It pays to keep 


posted, 





“Ah! There! Were you just writing 
something to send to the AMERICAN BEE 
JournNAL, for publication? If it was on 
“hibernation” or “reversible hives’ —please 





altogether 24 pages, including a double | As soon as you have it on hand paya debt 
supplement and cover. Bill Nye und Nym | with it, and thus help others to pay their 
Crinkle begin their contributions this week. | debts. This is good, honest and square 


advice to everybody. 


—-_ 





* Socialistic Movements in England and -_— 
the United States,” which opens the May 
number of Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, | ciation of Nurserymen, Florists and Seeds- 


The lith Annual Meeting of the Asso- 














put it into the fire, or send it to some other | isa most timely and well written article. It| men will be held in the Department of 


paper! We shall publish those communica 
tions nowon hand, as soon as convenient 


but cannot accept any more, unless it be 
simple explanations called for by previous 
articles published. Give the “ hibernation 
theory” and “ reversible hives” a rest for a 
year or two, and write about something 





else | 





other articles are full of interest. 


reviews all the ideal schemes put forward to | Agriculture Buildings, Washington, D. C., 
,| bring about a state where all shall have | commencing Wednesday, June 16, 1886, and 
equal enjoyment with the least possible | continuing three days. The Association is 
labor, where there shall be no wealth, no | the largest body of Horticulturists in the 
crime. The stories by Florence Marryat,| country. An outline programme, hotel and 
Charles L. Hildreth, W. H. Waitt, Ellinor | raiJroad arrangements and other informa- 
Brooke and others, are all capital, and the | tion may be obtained by addressing the 


Secretary, D. Wilmot Scott, Galena, Lils. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Queen-Excluders, 





Query, No. 239.—When hiving swarms, 
what kind of queen-excluders are best for 
preventing queens from entering supers, 


and how are they constructed ?—Iowa. 


The most perfect are probably the 
zine queen-excluders as sold by sup- 


ply dealers.—C. C. MILLER. 


The best I have found are those 
made of perforated-zinc, and I have 
found them to answer the purpose 


most admirably.—J. E. POND, JR. 
Perforated-zinc 


cheaper one can 
thin 


CUTTING. 


In my opinion, based on some ex- 
perience, the best excluder is a good, 
tight bee-quilt between the apart- 
ments till the queen has commenced 
to layin the brood-combs, which will 
be in two or three days after the 
swarm is hived. After this the queen 
is not apt to go above as long as she 
The best queen-ex- 
cluder to be used over the narrow-top 
frames is a plate of perforated-zinc 
fixed in a frame like a school-slate in 
its frame, and used as honey-boards 


has room below. 


are used.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I always hive swarms on full sheets 
of foundation, not on combs, and I 
need no queen-excluders to keep the 
queen out of the sections, even if 1 
put them on, full of foundation, at 
the time of hiving. If I did, I should 
use either an_all metal, or part metal 
and part wood queen-excluding honey- 


board.—JAMES HEDDON. 


Do Queens Lay Drone Eggs ? 


Query, No. 








why not with drones ?—Pa. 


It is quite evident that virgin 
queens lay drone eggs.—H. R. BoArD- 


MAN. 


Ihave many good reasons for be- 
lieving that queens Jay drone eggs, 
that would be too lengthy to give 
heré. I also have reasons for believ- 
ing that food cannot make an egg 
laid fora drone produce aught buta 


drone.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Everybody knows that queens lay 
drone eggs, and that the food has 
Drones 
are males, and queens and workers 
are females, though the workers are 


nothing to do with the sex. 


imperfect females.—DaDANT & SON. 


is good, but a 
be made by using a 
ard with slots cut in it to allow 
the bees to pass through, but will 
prevent the queen and drones.—H. D. 


240.—Does any one know 
that queens lay drone eggs? Or is it not the 
food that does the business ? If with queens, 


have food perfect the female, and 


is true of wasps and ants.—A. 
Cook. 


Yes. 


really onl 
male an < 
being sufficiently or” to 
the maternal office.—W. Z. 
INSON. 


changing the sex of -eggs.—G. 
TINKER. 





The Most Honey and Increase, etc. 





the ground should the hives set ?—R. L. 


—C. C. MILLER. 
1. Usually extracted honey. 


honey. 
from the ground.—JAMES HEDDON. 


TING. 


agement. If the hone 


ing-up” is practiced in both 


from the ground.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


stand.—J. E. Ponpb, JR. 





System and Success. 


The prices are as follows : 


onies, give room for an increase of numbers 





book, and are therefore the most desirable. 


of fecundation of egg, result in male. 
There is no possible doubt. The same 


Workers are partially devel- 
oped females; food and abundant 
room develop into a queen, what 
would have been a worker. There are 
two sexes in the bee-hive, 
female, the workers not 
rform 
UTCH- 


I have never seen a queen laying in 
drone-cells, but I have often seen one 
on drone-comb when there were 
freshly laid eggs, and her presence 
did not seem to be a coincidence. 
Food can have nothing to do with 


Query, No. 241.—From which colonies 
can the most honey and increase be ob- 
tained—those worked for comb honey or for 
extracted honey? At what distance from 


1. Extracted. 2. Four to 6 inches. 


The 
most money and increase can be ob- 
tained from the production of comb 
2. I place mine about 6 inches 


1. Extracted honey. 2. From6 to 
12 inches; in this locality with clean 
culture I prefer 6 inches.—H. D. Curt- 


1. It would depend upon the man- 
is not ex- 
tracted till after it is all sealed, as I 
believe is the proper way, and “ tier- 
cases, 
there will be but little difference as 
to natural increase, while the weight 
of honey will be in favor of extracted. 
2. I prefer hives to be about 6 inches 


1. It will depend somewhat upon 
the locality, but as a rule from those 
worked forextracted honey. 2. I pre- 
fer to place my hives down on the 
ground, as then the bees have no 
trouble in finding their way into the 
entrance, as they sometimes do, when 
the hives are placed upon a high 


=” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)............. 125 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 


and still keep the record all together in one 


Because it is not Nature’s war 4 
ac 


— 
Convention Notices. 





t@” The annual meeting of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be re 
Town Hail at Wellington. O., on Friday, April 3 


P make the 
meeting both pleasant and profita the 
invitation is extended to the ladies, rps special 
of the Association will be elected at this meen 

H. R. Boarpmay. at 





t@” The next meeting of the Linw 
Keepers’ Association will be held in Condits ne 
at Rock Elm, Wis.,on Saturday, May 1, ise a! 
p.m. All interested in bee-keeping are corti A 
nvited to attend and make this a profitable ma : 
ing. B. J. THOMPsoy, Bear 


2 The Illinois Central Be , 

Assostation bi - hold pn next meee 
riing, Ills., on esday and Wed, 

day, Oct. 19 and 20,1886.) Vednes 
J. M. HAmBauan, Sec, 


&@” A cordial invitation is extended to 
attend the 8th annual meeting of the Texas State 
Keepers’ Association, to held at Judge w 
H. Andrews’ bee-farm, at McKinney, Tex. on May 
5 and 6, 1886. Indications for a grand meeting 
grow brighter every day, and every effort will be 
made to render this meeting the best and larges, 
ever held in the State. No hotel bills to pay. 
B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 


all to 


t@ The next annual meeting of the Western 
N. Y. and Northern Pa. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Randolph, N. Y , on May 4, | 

A. D. JACOBS, Sec. 


t@ The DesMoines Co. Bee-Keepers’ Associa! 
tion will meet at the Court House in Burlington 
lowa, on Tu y, Apr. 27, 1886, at 10 a.m. Any 
articles sent to the President, Mr.Geo. Bischof, at 
Burlington, for exhibition, will be well cared {or 
and returned or sold. as the sender may direct. 4 
cordial invitation is extended to al! interested ip 

keeping. JOHN NAU, Sec. 


t@ The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
ae me gt Association will be held in Pythian 
Hall, N. W Corner of Main and 1ith Sts., (entrance 
on 1ith St.), at_Kansas City, Mo.,on Apr. 29 and 
30, 1886. The Cable Line can be taken from the 
Union —~ for 9th and Main Sts. The following 
essays will be read: “The Honey Market,” by 
Clemons, Cloon & Co.; “ Bee-Keeping in lowa,” by 
E. Kretchmer ; “ Best method of handling bees 
for comb honey,” by A. A. Baldwin ; “ Missouri 
Bee- Keeping,” by J. D. Pearce ; “ Does bee-keep- 
ing pay as a pursuit?” 2 Jos. Nysewander ; and 
“Invertible Frames and Hives,” by J. M. Shuck. 

P. BALDWIN, See. 


¢@™ The next meeting of the Cortland Union 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at Cortland, 
N. Y., on May 11, 1886, at 10 a.m. 

D. F. SHATTUCK, Sec. 


@” The next annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, Sec. 


&@” The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet on May 18,1886, with Capital Grange 
at their Hall in North Lansing, Mich., to hold 3 
sessions, viz: Forenoon, afternoon and evening. 
All interested in bee-culture are invited to attend 
and bring articles of the apiary for exhibition. For 
any special information address the Secretary, 
E. W. Woop, N. Lansing, Mich. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica 








of figures. The first column gives the regu: 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal .......1 00.. 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200. 


.1% 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine....... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... . 150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 2 00 3 
Canadian Bee Journal.........200.. 175 

) 


Texas Bee Journal ............ 
The 7 above-named papers 


and Cook’s Manual................. 2 25.. 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 


Ot 3 3 3 9 


o 





“COIS eH Ht CR eee ee 
‘Ss 


ia 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture..2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 1 50 40 


tions, at the prices quoted in the last column * 





\— 
| 1 an 


*$9240e8 .BSB ESE ew - 
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top of comb frames by sing fine wire 
and placed them in the center of 
strong colonies of both hybrids and 
Italians. The juice was extracted 
from the punctured segments as 
before, and the perfect grapes hung 
undisturbed for fifteen days. They 
appeared to have kept better hanging 
in the hive than they would have kept 
on the vines. 
The evidence then shows that bees 
do not injure perfect fruit. I have 
observed that they give no attention 
to the puncture and blight caused by 
the ovipositing of other insects, until 
after the larve is hatched and decay 
has set in, and then only in cases of 
extremity. The circumstances under 
which bees appear to be able to injure 
= are very exceptional. hat 
hey will not molest or even visit 
rapes when it is possible to secure 
orage elsewhere is certain. It also 
appears certain that they never 
attempt violence to the skin of grapes. 
The capacity of bees to injure over- 
ripe grapes is limited by the extent to 
which the juice and pulp are exposed 
by the bursting of the film. If the 
film is only slightly burst the bees can 
do but little injury. If the progress 
of decay has-caused a wide rupture in 
the film the bees more readily appro- 
— the juice. If overripeness and 
ecay have exposed the pulp of grapes 
to such an extent that bees can dam- 
age them seriously, the bees should be 
confined to the hive (unless the 
weather be excessively hot), and the 
grapes should at once be gathered, 
or from this stage the progress of 
decay is rapid. Confinement to the 
hive for a short time, while the over- 
ripe grapes are being gathered, would 
result in no loss and the bees would 
be prevented from gathering the 
as and storing it in the hive. 
ees confined to their hives in warm 
weather must always have ample top 
ventilation, and should be liberated 
and allowed to fly half an hour before 
sunset each day during the term of 
their confinement. The excessive use 
of grape juice often produces inebri- 
ety. In the case of the bees it 
peeeene diarrhea. After grapes 
ave arrived at the stage of overripe- 
ness and decay in which it is possible 
for bees to injure them, and the cir- 
cumstances are so exceptional as to 
cause the bees to seek such food, it 
would be advantageous to the grape- 
grower to secure his grapes from the 
ravages of decay, and advantageous 
to the bee-keeper to secure his bees 
from the ravages of disease. 


The following named varieties of 


garden, and greenhouse. He regards 
their presence as wholly desirable and 
altogether beneficial. During a term 
of four years he had charge of a large 
conservatory and garden in this city. 
At times he had as many as fourteen 
different varieties of exotic grapes in 
bearing in the conservatory, and from 
2to3tons of ripe grapes hanging on 
the vines at once. A large apiary 
was located near by, and late in the 
fall and early in spring the flowers 
and fruits in the conservatory were 
visited by the bees in great numbers. 
The grapes were unmolested, and the 
bees aided in fertilizing the flowers. 
He says that he has had large experi- 
ence in grape-growing in vineyards, 
and that he has never known any 
damage or loss resulting from bees, 
and that when grapes are burst from 
overripeness, or decayed and blighted 
by the hatching of insect larvx, to 
such an extent that bees can appro- 
priate their juices, they are of little, 
if any, value. He has never kept any 
bees, but he regards them as being of 
reat service to flericulturists and 
orticulturists on account of the 
service rendered in fertilizing blos- 
soms. 

U.S. Apicultural Sta., Aurora,§ Ill. 


-_——_ + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


“Kindly Criticism, ” 


WM. F. CLARKE, 








Mr. J. E. Pond, Jr., has an article 
in the last issue of the Bee-keeper’s 
Guide on the new Heddon hive, which 
he prefaces with a plea for free dis- 
cussion, in the course of which he 
complains that bee-keepers are apt to 
regard adverse criticism as being 
actuated bya wish to injure the person 
or object criticized. This he dis- 
claims, and avers that the opinions 
he is about to express, though adverse 
to the new hive, are of the nature of 
‘“*kindly criticism.’ He concludes 
the article by saying that he has 
written ‘‘with malice toward none, 
and justice toward all.” 

In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Pond says of the new hive: ‘‘ Mr. 
Heddon is very enthusiastic in regard 
to it; ‘my friend’ deems it the great- 
est output of the age; ‘ Bro. Clarke’ 
sounds its praises with a big blast of 
his ‘ministerial trumpet.’” I beg 
to ask if this reference to myself can 
be fairly called ‘‘ kindly criticism,” 
and if it is entirely harmonious with 
the principle of ‘‘ justice to all.” I 





rapes were used in making these 

ests : The Niagara, Delaware, Roger’s | 
No. 10, Roger’s No, 14, Roger’s No. | 
15, Roger’s No. —, Taylor, Ives, Lady, 
Hartford, Martha, Concord, Northern 
Muscadine, Vergennes, Brighton, 
Pocklington, Worden, Isabella, Diana, 
and Syriansfrom California, and three 
other varieties the names of which I 
did not learn. 

Mr. Richard Rees, a florist and 
horticulturist of many years’ experi- 
ence in the Eastern and Western 
States, informs me that he has very 
carefully observed the effect of bees 
upon flowers and fruits in the orchard, 





go farther, and inquire if it is in strict 
yarmony with truth? For in what 
sense have I sounded a ‘‘ ministerial 
trumpet” in praise of the new Hed- 
don hive? Did I quote Scripture in 
support of its claims? Did I bring 
any religious arguments to bear in its 
favor? As a literateur, I am some- 
what versatile. I write on agricul- 
ture, apiculture, and even on politics 
as well as religion. It was well 
said once by a member of the military 
profession that the worst thing about 
the army was that a soldier cannot be a 
man. The same is true about the 
ministerial calling. No one is better 


write on general topics, I wri 
man, and he would be one of the r ; 
to object if I claimed that any speci 
weight attached to my utteray - 
because I am a minister. Does Me 
Pond sound the trumpet of a lawy, 
when he discusses bee-keeping ? On 
ly when he deals with patent rights, 
hen he manages to advertise his 
extensive knowledge and large exper). 
ence as a patent lawyer. 
It may be asked why not send this 
criti on Mr. Pond to the Bee-}; "5 
Guide? ‘‘Thereon hangs a tale » 
which is a pat illustration of the 
heading to this article. The March 
number of the bee-periodical jug 
named contained an editorial para. 
graph, part of which reads as follows: 
“It appears that James Heddoy 
has organized a band. He is to play 
first fiddle, W. Z. Hutchinson, the 
second fiddle, while Rev. Clarke ig to 
blow the horn. Prof, Cook is learning 
to play in hopes of getting in. ‘I'he 
necessity of this band is to operate g 
new hive, etc., etc.” I wrote the 
editor complaining of the injustice 
done to myself and the other gentle. 
men mentioned, by this style of 
remark. No notice of this communi- 
cation is taken in the April number. 
nor has it been even acknowledged by 
private letter. The idea of my being 
hired as a member of the Heddon 
band to “‘ blow the horn,” seems to 
have struck Mr. Pond’sfancy. Hence 
he produces it second-hand by speak- 
ing of my sounding “a big blast” 
with the *‘ ministerial trumpet.” 
The phrase “ kindly criticism” reads 
well, but there is an old ae 
which suggests that we should be just 
before we are generous, and another 
which truly declares that “‘ consistency 
is a ey ” Tt is ‘‘ the unkindest cut 
of all”? to say or to insinuate that 
what a man writes with protestations 
of honesty and impartiality is prompt- 
ed by self-interest, or part of the set 
policy of a ring or clique banded to- 
gether ‘“‘ to operate a new hive.” If 
you consider me in error, say so freely 
and manfully; produce your strong 
reasons in support of the statement, 
and I shall think the better of you for 
so doing. But unjust reflections are 
not changed in character by calling 
them “kindly criticism,” any more 
than a jar of since compound is 
redeemed by, labelling it ‘pure 
honey. ”’ 
Guelph, Ontario. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Mr. Frank Cheshire’s New Book. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 





‘** Bees and Bee-Keeping ; Scientific 
and Practical. A Complete Treatise 
on the Anatomy, Physiology, Floral 
Relations, and Profitable Management 
of the Hive Bee. By Frank R. Che- 
shire, F. L.8.,F.R. M. 8.” This is 
the title in full of the book which has 
been in course of publication in parts, 
in London, by L. Upcott Gill, 170 
Strand, W. C. Volume 1, the Scien- 
tific part, is now complete. It is beau- 
tifully bound in cloth, and contains 
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a 
excellent, but on turning over the 
aves, that which most excites atten- 
tion is the large number of illustra- 
tions. ‘There are eight full page 
lates, beside 71 figures scattered 
‘broughout the,book. No one is likely 
to imagine the exquisite delicacy of 
these Jllustrations without seeing 
them. They are, for the most part, 
to show the anatomy of different parts 
of the bee magnified 5 to 400 times. 
Mr. Cheshire gives in these pages the 
result of much De gor mom labor as a 
nicroscopist. But ninety-nine out of 
every hundred bee-keepers will, like 
myself, find much as the range 
of their easy comprehension, and yet 
[ think there will arise some desire to 
know more of it. 

One cannot help a feeling of regret 
that such beatiful pages should be 
marred by the unkin y spirit shown 
toward Prof. Cook. Surely, the in- 
terests of science do not demand the 
jeast resemblance of any thing like an 
exhibition of personal dislike. 


After ay of the position of 
the hive-bee in the animal world, and 
giving its classification in the first 
chapter, the second chapter gives the 
economy of the hive-bee, includin 
development from the egg; larva an 
pupa. Speaking of this development 
the author says (page 24) “in some- 
thing more than 12 days from the time 
of sealing, the transformations are 
complete.” Has this been verified by 
others? On the same page, speaking 
of the just-hatching bee, he says, it 
‘bites at the door of its prison-house, 
into which it soon carves a long, 
curved slit....and then, by a push, it 
makes way for its emergency, the 
head is advanced as at N, anda pale 
but perfect bee walks into view.” In 
the many cases which have come 
under my observation, it is not a sim- 
ple cutting a slit then a single push 
and out it comes, but after cutting a 
slit the bee gives a push, finds more 
room needed, cuts again, then pushes 
again, and this ma repeated sev- 
eral times before the bee emerges. It 
may be said 1 am engaged in hair 
—e and in an ordinary work I 
should not notice this, but Mr. Che- 
shire is very severe upon others who 
are not strictly accurate in matters 
apparently more difficult of exact ob- 
servation than this. 
Chapter III treats of general struc- 
ture, and Chapter IV of the nerve 
system. After speaking of the brain 
as showing intelligence superior to 
other insects, he says, ‘“‘ As we pro- 
ceed, I shall have more than once to 
point out a misconception, which 
would appear to be all but universal 
amongst bee-keepers, and to show 
that the queen is not superior to, but 
greatly the inferior of the worker ; 
and the brain bears evidence to this 
position, as that of the queen is rela- 
tively small, as is also that of the 
drone.” 
Chapter V treats of the digestive 
system, and Chapter VI of glands. 


tar so fine that 600 miles of it will 
when evaporated, store but a 1-pound 
section-box.”’ 

The next chapter treats of the 
antenne, the organs of touch, smell- 
ing and hearing. Think of 37,800 dis- 
tinct organs in two antennez of the 
drone! This chapter treats also of 
the eye with its thousands of facets. 


_ The thorax and legs form the sub- 
ject of Chapter IX. Since reading 
this book I think I can never again 
look upon a bee climbing a smooth 
surface without a feeling of profeund 
admiration. Imagine that a person 
is trying to climb a wall by means of 
his finger nails, and that whenever 
the wall becomes so smooth that the 
nails lose their hold, the resulting 
closing of the fingers causing the in- 
stantaneous pressing of the flat of the 
knuckle against the wall, the knuckles 
being furnished with a substance so 
adhesive as to sustain the weight, and 
ou have in a very clumsy | the 
idea which Mr. Cheshire so clearly 
brings out by the aid of his illustra- 
tions. 
Chapter X has for its subject wings 
and flight, buzzing and humming. 
Four hundred and forty is given as 
the number of vibrations of the wings 
per second. The beat of the wings 
makes the buzzing, but the humming 
is a true voice. 
In Chapter XI (secretion of wax, 
and bee architecture), we are told that 
in a square inch on one side of a comb 
there are 28 13-15 worker-cells, and 
18 178-375 drone-cells. 
Here, surely, is heresy, for every 
one knows that worker-cells measure 
5 to the inch and 5x5=25. A moment’s 
thought, however, will show that 25 
is correct only on the supposition that 
the cell is a square, and a little figur- 
ing upon the surface of the hexagon 
will show 28 13-15 correct to within 
one-thousandth. The only wonder, 
after one’s attention is called to it, is 
that so palpable an error should have 
passed unchallenged so long. As it 
makes the difference of 1,114 cells in a 
square foot of comb it is a matter of 
some consequence. The sealing of 
honey-cells is described as not abso- 
lutely impervious to air, although the 
author himself speaks of it in a former 
= (page 18) as air-tight. 
The structure of the sting and its 
action is minutely descri in Chap- 
ter XII,and the organs of the drone 
and queen in the next two chapters. 
The ground is taken that the queen 
never mates the second time, that 


— are fully virile, and that dwarf 
rones reared in worker-cells are 
probably virile, and that drones have 
no other use than to fertilize queens. 


and flowers mutually complementary, 


Two interesting chapters, one on bees | not 


one a thrill of delight that cannot but 
cause a greater enjoyment in his daily 
intercourse with these tiny creatures. 
Although not well posted in such 
matters, I have no idea that there is 
in the English language (or indeed in 
any language) anything approaching 
this volume in fullness of information 
and completeness of detail as to the 
subjects of which it treats. 
Marengo, 4 Ills. 


-_- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey for Bees in Winter, 


J. E. POND, JR. 











Mr. Heddon says: “I no longer 
doubt that practical success in win- 
tering depends upon proper food and 
temperature.”’ Why he should ever 
have had such doubts is a mystery, as 
the proposition, so far as it goes, has 
been a well established axiom for 
years. Under right conditions any 
colony will winter safely, is another 
axiom, and both of these propositions 
are of one and the same effect, the 
first being the lesser, and that con- 
tained in the last the greater. 

What are right conditions? is the 
real question at issue : in other words, 
what combination of circumstances 
and things is necessary to produce the 
desired result? Winter losses do 
occur with all kinds of food, and in 
all temperatures; this isa significant 
fact, and shows conclusively that the 
conditions are not right; that some- 
thing is lacking. As yet we have 
no really satisfactory proofs that 
sugar is a safer winter food than pure 
honey; and we have the strongest 
possible evidence that with other 
conditions right, pure honey is abso- 
lutely safe; and we have not as yet 
such proofs in regard to sugar. This 
being the case, and I have ventured 
the assertion on historical grounds 
solely, we have a strong argument 
against the use of sugar as winter food 
for bees when pure honey can be 
obtained. I will say nothing now in 
regard to honey being a natural food, 
as the argument is strong enough 
without such aid, but will confine 
myself to established proofs rather 
than to theoretical notions. 

The idea of adulteration obtains to 
a large extent in regard to honey ; that 
this is so will not be denied; the 
glucose idea did prevail, but now the 
fact that sugar is being extensively 
recommended and used as food for 


drones reared from drone laying | pees has great weight with would-be 


consumers, and they do not become 
consumers simply from fear they will 
not get pure honey. Itis not at all 
strange that the general public do 
understand the matter. Why 
should they? They simply know 


and one on bees as fertilizers, florists, | that honey is, or ought to be, the 
and fruit producers, close the volume. | product of the bees; they have been 

I would give many times the price| told by the ‘ Cottons” and others, 
of this book to have its contents | that bees will store sugar the same as 
clearly in my head. Suppose there is| they do honey, and when they find 


Chapter VII tells about the tongue | nothing of direct practical value (and | bee-keepers feeding sugar, it is diffi- 


and mouth parts, 
mechanism by which 


the wonderful | it may 
: “the bee is 
equipped to take advantage of all 
sources of supply. Shecan gulp down 


e of more practical value than | cult—I on 
I suspect), a full understanding of the | convince them that it is not so fed to 
wonderful mechanism of the different | be stored and sold as or for honey. 
parts of the bee, and the beautiful 


might say impossible—to 


The above is a natural and a logical 
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adaptation of means to ends, gives! conclusion, and as such, is to the con- 
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sumer a fact that will admit of no 
denial. The remedy is withus. We 
must learn-what right conditions for 
wintering consist of and in; then we 
will use pure honey as bee-food, and 
show the world both by precept and 
example that our honey is purely 


gathered nectar, and that it cannot | 


possibly contain any adulterants. 
Foxboro,o+ Mass. 





—_-- 


For the American Bee Journal 


Care in Making Progress, 


REV. L. JOHNSON. 





Much harm has been committed in 
the Pasa among bee-keepers by a too 
rapid reception of new things, and 
unless great care is taken a like evil 
may result from the injudicious use 
of new things now coming forward. 
Before using anything we should 
know for what it is designed, and 
then bow best to attain that end in 
view. 


The new reversible hive may be a 
a good thing, and in the hands of 


those who understand bee-culture and | th 


have clearly defined ideas of what it 
is intended for, may accomplish good 
results. But may there not be some 
danger of many persons without 
roper knowledge or experience, 
aking hold of it and after much 
expense and trouble, having the sad 
report to make that they have been 
humbugged? Yet this may not be 
the fault of the hive, but entirely for 
want of proper handling. 


To illustrate: Some ten years ago 
a great deal was said in many sections 
of the country about “ Dividing,” 
** Artificial Swarming,” etc., and one 
enthusiast on the subject went so far 
as to state that as many as 32 colonies 
could be made from one in a single 
season. As a result, many persons 
without proper knowledge began to 
rapidly divide their colonies, and 
divided them to death. One old 
gentleman with whom I was ac- 
quainted, was given 4 colonies in box- 
hives in the spring of 1876. He gota 
friend to transfer them for him ; when 
he began dividing and by the first of 
August he had 21. The next spring 
he had 21 empty hives—the only bees 
lost in the neighborhood that winter. 


When the honey extractor first 
came into use, many persons who 
knew nothing of honey in an un- 
ripened state, purchased one, and 
began throwing out the stores of the 
same colonies every 3 days. The 
result was that a lot of unripe, sour 
honey was placed upon the market, 
which was utterly unfit for anything. 
An injury was done to extracted 
honey that it will take years to over- 
come. “The same mistakes have been 
made in comb foundation, and intro- 
ducing the new races of bees. Espe- 
cially is this true in regard to hand- 
ling the Cyprian bees. In the hands 
of those who understand them, I 
have no doubt they are an acquisition, 
but so many have taken hold of them 
without proper knowledge, that their 
reputation is ruined forever. All of 
us who have given apiculture much 





attention for any number of years can 
call to mind other instances where 
some actual benefit to our craft has 
been much injured by its too rapid 
introduction. 

The reversible hive has only been 
tried by its inventor and one or two 
others for two seasons. These men 
are practical apiarists; and in their 
hands it has done well; but when 
others with less knowledge and with- 
out properly understanding what is 
intended by this hive, undertake its 
use,-it may receive a backset from 
which it may not recover in years. 


I am in favor of making every 
progressive step in bee-keeping that 
is possible; but so much enthusiasm 
often ushers in a new thing as to do 
it harm. I would urge bee-keepers to 
carefully ponder before doing away 
with the old, tried and profitable 
standard hives which we now have, 
and adopting something we do not 
et understand. Take hold cautious- 
y, and let those who have time and 
money with which to experiment, 
enjoy the benefits for atime. Better 
lose a little, than through haste and 
ignorance permanently injure a good 

ing. 
Waltons Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Feeding Sigar—tThe Weather, 


JOSHUA BULL. 








I have read with much satisfaction 
the caution that was given on page 
195, about feeding sugar to bees; also 
other articles which have appeared in 
the BEE JOURNAL upon the same 
subject. Iam heartily glad that this 
matter is being considered in its true 
character in relation to the effect it 
has upon the honey market. What- 
ever the motive may be on the part of 
those who feed it, the fact that sugar 
is fed to the bees has created a sus- 
picion of fraudin the minds of con- 
sumers, which has, no doubt, very 
materially affected the market, by 
curtailing the demand for honey, 
through a want of confidence on the 
part of purchasers as to the purity of 
the article; and I can see no better 
way to allay such suspicion, and re- 
store confidence between producer and 
consumer, than to discontinue the 
practice of feeding sugar altogether. 


We have had a long winter up here 
in Wisconsin, most of the time quite 
mild for this latitude, although we 
had some extremely cold weather. On 
the morning of Feb. 3, the mercury 
made a plunge down to 40° below 
zero; on March 17 we had. sharp 
lightning with heavy thunder and 
rain. During the first week in April 
the mercury was down to zero four 
times. It almost makes cne nervous 
to read in the BEE JOURNAL about 
bees gathering pollen, drones flying, 
etc., in other localities, whilst with us 
the air is chilled and vegetation held 
in check by Jarge banks of snow and 
ice, which, however, are now rapidly 
disappearing. 

So far as I have learned, bees that 
were in good condition last fall, have 





wintered well in this Vicinity ; yet 
considerable losses have occurred 
where conditions were not right. We 
are hoping for a good and prosperoys 
season. 
This afternoon the clouds have 
broken away, the sun shines down 
“pana A and warm—mercury up to 5@ 
in northern shade—and the bees are 
having a great jubilee. 
Now winter may go, 
With its ice and its snow, 
Without any further delay ; 
For summer is coming, 
The bees are out humming, 
And the apiarist’s heart is gay. 


Seymour,o Wis., April 12, 1886. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Rearing and Introducing Queens, 


8. J. YOUNGMAN. 








I desire to fully describe what | 
consider the best manner for rearing 
queens for home use, and their suc- 
cessful introduction to nuclei pre- 
pared for their reception in anticipa- 
tion of their hatching. 

I think it can be said, and with 
well-founded reasons, that some of 
the best methods and essential de- 
tails of queen-rearing have been kept 
in the back-ground by queen-breeders 
who are rearing queens for the mar- 
ket, and who have selfishly been the 
means of materially hindering the 
progression of that noble art—bee- 
keeping. In this climate queens may 
be reared, nuclei formed, and queens 
fertilized, earlier than natural swarm- 
ing can be expected to occur. The 
first essential to successful or early 
queen-rearing is, of course, in strong, 
vigorous, well-wintered 

ueens are more easily reared by 

yprian, Syrian, or hybrid bees than 
by pure [talians, and should be given 
the preference for such work. If the 
apiarist has — of the new races in 
his yard, I would also say that queens, 
eect ager the Syrians, are more 

ardy and strong upon emerging 
from the cell than are those of the 
Italians. I have repeatedly seen them 
take wing when first escaping from 
the cell, and disappear, but return 
again in a short time. ‘ 

Of course every bee-keeper will 
have some colony in his yard that he 
prefers to the others, and may wish 
to breed from this exclusively, which 
is advisable, and easily done. The 
first step is to take out one of the 
central frames of the brood-nest and 
replace it with one selected that is 
not over one year old, and one that 
brood has not been reared in more 
than once. This comb will usually 
contain eggs at the end of 24 hours, 
which may be used at once; but when 
the eggs are used the average apiarist 
will usually meet with failure, con- 
sequently 1 would recommend that 
the eggs remain until they hatch and 
first reach. the larval state. Queens 
reared from the young larve are fully 
as good as those reared from the eggs. 


The colony that is to do the work 
should now be deprived of its queen. 


which may be removed with the best 
frame of brood and adhering bees to 


colonies. , 
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another hive ina distant part of the 
vard, and quickly be built up toa 
strong colony by the aid of old combs 
orframes filled with foundation. I 
ysually remove the queenin the even- 
ing, and the next morning all the 
prod may be removed and_ dis- 






tributed among other colonies. From | be 


4) to 48 hours after the removal of the 
queen, a colony isin readiness to re- 
ceive the eggs or larve from which 
the queens are to be reared. “ 
Now, to prepare the eggs or larve 
ready for the bees: Take a frame of 
comb (14 or 4 fullis as good as any, 
or if it is allor part drone comb it 
will answer as well) ; heat a thin case- 
knife and cut this comb so that it will 
pe about 4 inches from the lower side 
of the top-bar to the lower side of the 
comb, — a semi-circle; the 
comb will be the shape of a crescent 
or half-moon, being about 4 inches 
deep in the middle. Being ready for 
the larvee they are now removed from 
the hive of the favorite colony, and 
taken immediately to a warm place. 


lpeeta to cut strips from a part/| first taking a frame containing the 
wo 


erelam able to get cellsin rows 
from 3 to 6 inches long. I leave one 
row of cells intact, but cut each row 


of cells at each side through the mid-| are not enough adhering bees upon 
die. One side of this strip should now | the comb of brood, bees to the amount 
of the hot| of from one-half to one pound may be 


be cut off with the ai 
knife, leaving the cells not over ¥ of 
an inch in depth. 


now be removed or destroyed in every | not to get the queen in. 
other cell, not leaving anything. The | should be shutin until morning before 
bees may utilize,in rearing a queen, | being liberated. 
any room except in the straight row | should be set up in front of the hive, 
of cells, and there only in every|so that the bees may mark their new 
alternate one. Enough of these strips | location and not return to the old hive. 
repared to form a row on 
the under side of the crescent-shaped the hive. The cells may be separated 
comb, which may be made to adhere | py using the warm knife, leaving a 


should be 


by dipping the side which has the lon 
cells, into a mixture of beeswax an 


resin—two parts wax and one of resin, | js to spread one end of the combs in 
heated —_ hot inasmall, square.|/the nucleus. and place the cell in 


shallow dish made of tin or sheet-iron 


The reason for having the comb in| that nothing will prevent the queen 
the shape of a half-circle, isso that | from emergin 
the bees may have plenty.of room on | the cell. 
all sides of the cells, and give room to|on your hands, and you have been 
pass asharp knife between the cells | fortunate to have saved them, all you 
without ig ee or injuring any | need to dois to simply let one run in 

nder the old way sev- | at. the entrance of the hive. The bees 
eral cells would sometimes be built | will not harm or molest her in the 
together so that it would be impossible | least. No more bees need be added, 
to remove and separate them without | butafter the queen shall have hatched, 


of the cells. 


destroying some of them. 


The colony is now in condition to| another frame of the oldest brood 
putall its energies to cell-building,| that may be found, and place it in 
and will do so as they have no brood | the centre of the nucleus which will 
toattend to. Their whole attention | serve to add strength to the immacvure 
will be given to the cells, and but a| colony, and if for any reason the 
very little honey will be gathered.| queen has not hatched or has been 
fhe prudent bee-keeper will there-| lost, you may soon know it, as queen- 
fore see that they are well supplied | cells will soon be started if the frame 
with food, and if they should be un-| contains any uncapped brood, which 
easy and many bees die, some capped | is an easier and surer test of queen- 
drone brood may be given them to|lessness than not finding the queen. 
advantage; in fact, I think it will be| Some of the advantages of this 


beneficial from the start. The queen 


will hatch on the 16th day from the| seen; first, the bees do not waste any 
day the egg was deposited in the cell. | of their energies in the wrong direc- 
lusually remove them on the 14th| tion, but are obliged to work on such 
eggs or larve as are given them; the| came a warm spell of weather, and | 
queens are reared in strong colonies, | placed them in a sheltered position 
e|and I think are superior to queens |out-doors; they flew well, but still 
hatched in the natural way. The bee- | specked their hive. 

keeper need not be without queens, ; 
as any one surely will be if they | ation of the hive,and found the queen 


day, as all they need after that until 
they hatch, is the necessary warmth, 


although the bees will he p remov 


cell by her own efforts. 





The larve should | the weather, being careful in all cases 


the young queen when she sometimes 
would not be able to emerge from the 





It will be found that the new races 
of bees, with this method, will aver- 
age one dozen good cells, and what- 
ever bees are used it will be found 
that wore cells will be built, and they 
will be larger, contain more of the 
royal jelly, and that the queens will 
larger and more beautiful than 
when reared under the so-called 
swarming impulse. 

_ The two most important matters in 
increase of colonies is to keep the 
colonies strong in bees; a prolific 
queen is also very important ; second, 
to guard against the chilling and loss 
of the brood in the newly-formnd 
nuclei, by a change of temperature 
or the lack of the requisite number of 
bees to ore protect the brood 
from chilling. he cells, if left too 
long, must carefully watched, for, 
as soon as the first queen is hatched, 
the bees will quickly destroy the re- 
maining cells by biting into them and 
removing the young queens. I pro- 
ceed to form the nuclei the evening 
before I wish to remove the cells, by 


greatest number of hatching bees, and 


utting one frame only in a hive, and 
tween two empty combs. If there 


shaken into the hive, according to 
The bees 


Some small boards 


Remove all the queen-cells from 


small piece of comb attached to each, 
To introduce them, all you need to do 


>| between the bars in such a position 


from the lower end of 
f the queens have hatched 


and the most of the brood also, select 


s|method of increase will plainly be 





depend upon the bees to rear them 
under the swarming impulse. I have 
known a colony of pure Italians to 
build but one queen-cell, and then it 
was of such thickness and solidity 
that the queen could not hatch. I have 
also known bees to swarm and not 
leave anything nearer a queen than 
newly-laid eggs, and without any 
queen-cells whatever. 


This is also the safest manner of 
introducing queens, for but very few 
of the nuclei will fail to have a queen. 
Some may be lost on taking their 
bridal trip, if the hives are not placed 
in proper position, and the right dis- 
tance apart. It will also be seen that 
it takes but few bees to start a 
nucleus, as we depend almost entirely 
upon brood to form them, and brood 
may be taken every .week from a 
strong colony and not perceptibly 
weaken it if done judiciously, if the 
queens are prolific,and none others 
should be allowed in the apiary of a 
modern and progressive bee-keeper. 
Cato,© Mich. 








—_- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees in a Greenhouse in Winter, 


J. A. BALMER, 








On Nov. 14, 1885, I was offered a 
colony of bees. Their owner intended 
to brimstone them to get the honey, 
(about 5 lbs). They were in a box- 
hive, and as the man wanted to save 
his hive, I undertook to drive the 
bees. The day was cold, but not 
freezing. I turned the ‘‘ gum ” upside 
down and commenced knocking the 
hive and smoking them, but they 
would not drive, so I cut out the combs 
brushed the bees into a sieve, and 
brought them home. 

I had placed my own bees, that 
same day, in a sawdust-packed house, 
and did not care to disturb them ; 
therefore I had to hive these few bees 
on 3 frames of drawn-out foundation, 
without a particle of honey or bee- 
bread in them. I placed them ina 
greenhouse 12x50 feet. The bees 
were very numb from cold, but soon 
recovered under the influence of the 
greenhouse temperature. 

I made them some nice, thick, 
warm feed, using granulated sugar 
and water just brought to a boil; to 
this I added a pinch of tartaric acid. 
They took the feed readily, and soon 
made preparations for extending the 
comb. They flew well every day, and 
did not struggle much to get out of 
their confinement: though a few 
would be lost every day. The point 
of interest in these bees lies in the 
fact that they were badly affected 
with diarrhea from the tirst day they 
were put into the greenhouse, and 
this without pollen. There were a 
few flowers in the greenhouse, but 
very few pollen-yielding ones. After 
they had been in-doors 5 days, there 


While out-doors 1 made an examin- 
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laying freely, but of course no larve, 
as there was no bee-bread in the hive. 
Soon the weather changed and I 
again moved them in-doors, I kept 
them two weeks on pure sugar syrup 
during which time they drew out and 
capped three sheets of foundation. 
And I never saw bees with the 
diarrhea as bad as they had it. 

As I pack my bees without remov- 
ing any frames, I had no bee-bread or 
honey to give them; so I wenttoa 
neighbor bee-man and got two frames 
well filled with bee-bread and some 
honey ; one of these I placed in the 
hive, the other I hung up in the 
house, and uncapped a little of the 
honey. Soon the bees were working 
on the suspended frame, and eventu- 
ally they removed every particle of 
honey and bee-bread from it. They 
were now rearing young bees pretty 
well, and had a few inches of capped 
brood. Many of the bees had wax 
scales sticking to their bodies. They 
still had the diarrhea very badly, and 
many bees were dying daily; they 
would settle on a leaf and gradually 
stiffen and die. 

The temperature of the house 
ranged from 55° to 65° at night, to 70° 
or 80° during the day. 

This I think is not in accordance 
with the conclusions arrived at by 
correspondents of the BEE JOURNAL 
early last year while discussing the 
pollen theory. They agreed that 
cold, and cold alone, was the prime 
cause of diarrhea og bees. 
It certainly was not cold in this case, 
for the temperature was never below 
56°, Fahr. 

They used the two frames of bee- 
bread very quickly, in fact so quickly 
as to lead me to believe that not one- 
half of it was used for feeding young 
bees. By Jan. Ist, the supply of bee- 
bread run out, and _ bee-rearin 
stopped ; their supplies were now a 
capped and I then thought that the 
diarrhea was ended, for they had no 
pollen; but not so, however, for the 
same dirty splatches continued to be 
found on the white-painted sash-bars. 

I kept them three weeks without 
bee-bread, but there was no improve- 
ment in their diarrhetic condition. 
Their number was fast being reduced, 
so I gave them some flour, and placed 
a frame of capped stores from their 
own hive in front of the hive. They 
then commenced to rear young bees. 


My object in placing the frame of 
honey outside the hive, was to keep 
them carrying in, and see what they 
were able to do. On Feb.1 the queen 
was laying freely, yet not one-third of 
her eggs were hatched ; the bees, no 
doubt, ate them. 

What was the cause of the incess- | 
ant diarrhea? It could not have been 
the cold ; and I do not think that eat- 
ing the eggs wouldaffect their health. 
Could it have been the excessive 
moisture in the greenhouse? Most 
of the bees up to Feb. 1 had been 
reared since Dec. 1; therefore they 
knew no other pasture than the green- 
house afforded; and not 5 per cent 





were lost on the glass by struggling 
to get out. 

I have learned one lesson from these | 
bees that is not recorded in the text- | 


books, namely, that old bees can 
produce wax at will, and that without 
the aid of pollen or bee-bread. I 
would like to have some of the experi- 
enced apiarists give their opinions on 
the above case. 

Paris,o+ Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal 


The Wintering Problem. 


S. BITTENBENDER. 








This problem seems to be the most 
important thing to be mastered by 
the apiarists of to-day. This problem 
once mastered means one-third less 
cost in the production of honey, 
More has been written upon this 
branch of our growing industry than 
upon any other. Hundreds of theories 
have been anvanced through the bee- 
periodicals, yet all have been found 
by experience to be only theories. 

The hibernation theory, as advanced 
by Rev. W. F. Clarke, appeared 
plausible at first, but it is not a solu- 
tion of the problem at all. Beesina 
normal condition in winter have a 
quiet state of repose, but do not 
hibernate as some other insects do. 
My reasons for so believing are: 1. 
Strong colonies are perfectly quiet, 
or hibernating?) im January and 
‘ebruary while they are breeding and 
consuming honey, either in the cellar 
or out-of-doors. Can bees hibernate 
while breeding and consuming wry bi 
2. Icare not what temperature the 
air outside of the hive is (when the 
hive is in the cellar or on the summer 
stands.) strong colonies are all the 
time humming? Can bees hibernate 
while prev sery f 3. Theants, while 
in the state of hibernation, are appar- 
ently frozen as hard as ice; pick them 
up and they will be found as motion- 
less as a stoné; here is true hiberna- 
tion. Bees in this state will not live 
48 hours, although I have known 
them to become seemingly dead for 
12 hours (from cold) and yet survive 
when placed near a fire. 

How may we winter our bees on 
their own combs with natural stores ? 
Here is my theory, which you may 
call the ‘‘ October theory” or what- 
ever you please: 

There is a law in all nature which 
requires living things to take periods 
of repose. Man and the higher orders 
of creation require a daily repose at 
night, while most insects, trees, and 
flowers, require a yearly repose. 
Violate these laws and you must 
suffer. Nature provides for all 
things. She bids our “pets” to 
discontinue breeding from Oct. 1, to 
midwinter. Common sense would 
teach us to suppose that this was the 
natural time for bees to hibernate or 
repose. Bees in their natural state 
in the woods keep themselves in the 
trunks of trees 4 to 6 inches thick, 
where the autumnal sun cannot dis- 
turb them in their October and Nov- 
ember repose. We thwart nature’s 
ways when we put our bees into a 
%-inch hive and let the sun beat upon 
it till cold weather comes, disturbing 
the bee inits natural repose, Bees 
should be put into the cellar, or packed 





on their summer stands, as 
they stop breeding ; if they are packed 
it should be so effectually done that 
the warmth of the October and Noy. 
ember sun cannot allure them out o¢ 
their hives. Bees contract thei; 
well-known complaint in October and 
November as follows : 


During the first cool weather jy 
October, breeding having ceased, they 
fill themselves with honey prepara. 
tory for their natural repose, but in q 
few ae they are disturbed by the 
warmth of the October sun. They 
take a flight. The apiarist is happy. 
The bees unload themselves. [I have 
known them to spot the ground con- 
_-, after a cold spell in the fall. 
The cool October nights cause them 
to fill themselves with honey again 
for nature’s repose, but another warm 
day thwarts nature’s plans once more, 
Things continue thus until a temper- 
ature of 10° in December persuades 
the bee-keeper to carry them into the 
cellar or pack them on their summer 
stands, *‘ according to scientific prin- 
ciples. ”’ 

ow in what condition do we find the 
bees? 1. They are weakened by the 
loss of their natural repose the same 
as their owner would be were his 
quiet sleep to be disturbed every 
night for the half year. 2. They have 
already the germ of diarrhea within 
them. Their intestines are in an 
abnormal condition, being unnatur- 
ally exercised, and weakened by 
inflammation. 3. They have acquired 
an unnatural appetite for eating 
honey. They eat too much, and now 
being deprived of their natural flights, 
soon become distended beyond endur- 
ance, and with their intestines in- 
flamed, they must have a flight every 
few weeks or perish. Is it any won- 
der that we lose our bees when we 
thus treat the laws of nature? Why 
do bees cease breeding October 1, if 
nature does not bid them repose at 
that time? It is not because they 
ather no honey, for in February and 
arch they will breed without col- 
lecting honey. 

In support of the theory of early 
reposing, I would remind the reader 
of the fact that a very mild fall, with 
a late beginning of winter, thus giv- 
ing bees frequent flights, is a certain 
forerunner of diarrhea and losses of 
bees. The fall of 1884 was very mild. 
Bees took a flight every week till 
December 10, and never was bee- 
diarrhea so prevalent in the Unite 
States as during the succeeding win- 


800N as 


ter. 

Last fall my brother and I put 87 
colonies into caves; 53 were put in 3 
weeks before the usual time—I think 
about Nov. 10. I never saw bees 
winter any better than these are win- 
tering; they have no signs of disease 
whatever. Every flight that bees get 
after Oct. 1is a detriment. I doubt 
whether breeding in this latitude (42°) 
is any advantage after Oct. 1. 

There are other things to be consid- 
ered in the solution of this wintering 
problem, such as moisture, food, 
temperature, etc., but the most im- 
portant thing is to get the bees in 
their winter repositories early. 

Knoxville,? Lowa. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1986. Time and place of Meeting. 


29, 30.—W estern, at Kansas City, Mo. 
aye. P. Baldwin, Sec., Independence, Mo. 


Apr. 30.—Northern Ohio, at Wellington, O. 
H. R. Boardman, Sec., E. Townsend, O. 


_—Linwood, at Rock Elm, Wis. 
May! B. J. Thompson, Sec. 


—W. N. ¥Y. and N. Pa.. at Randolph, N. Y. 
may ¢ A, D. Jacobs, Sec., Jamestown, N. Y. 


May 5, 6.—Texas State, at McKinney, Tex. 
B. ¥. Carroll, 'Sec., Dresden, Tex. 


May 11.—Cortiland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
D. F. Shattuck, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 


May 18.—Central Michigan, at N. Lansing, Mich. 
£. W. Wood, Sec., N. Lansing, Mich. 


May 20.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Lllinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 


Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


7” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 








Gathering Pollen—H. E. Hill, 
Titusville,»o Pa., on April 9, 1886, 
says : 

A warm spell of weather about! 
March 25 opened the willow and soft 
maple. But on March 27 the tempera- 
ture lowered to 30° above zero, which 
suspended work in the hives. We 
are having nice weather now, and 
the bees are carrying in pollen to-day. 





Only One Colony Lost.—W. Stearns, 
Lima,*o O., on April 12, 1886, says: 


Here the last season was a very 
poor one for honey; consequently 
very many colonies died during the 
past winter for want of honey. [ lost 
only one colony out of 50 put into the 
cellar, and that one the mice destroy- 
ed. Tintend to unite them down to 
38. The bees are bringing in pollen 
to-day for the first. 





Reversible Hives, etc. — Edwin 
Wilby, Toronto, Ont., on April 4, 
1886, writes : 
_ [think that Mr. Heddon’s new hive 
is just the thing. I have long thought 
that the brood-nest should not be dis- 
turbed any more than is necessary. I 
commenced to keep bees 26 years ago, 
making my own hives, as I was a car- 
riage-maker by trade. I commenced 
with the box-hive, at which time I 
had not heard of Mr. Langstroth’s 
book. I afterward bought Lang- 
stroth’s book, and made his style of 
hives after that. My bees never were 
troubled with foul brood, and I never 
lost any bees by having pollen left in 
the hives in the winter. I notice on 


goes I can endorse every word that he 
says. I wish to thank him for putting 
Save bipt bees for lessare, bat 
ave kep es for pleasure, but my 
Apr. 27.—Des Moines Coury: Middletown, lows.” | 80D attends to them now. W 
26 colonies in the city, all in good 
condition, packed in sawdust 2 feet 


I always 


We have 


thick, back, front, and on each side 
of the hives. It has been 23° below 
zero the past winter here. We had 
very little surplus honey last summer. 
All my bees are wintered on the sum- 
mer stands, 8 inches from the ground 
under a water-proof shed. They stan 
on a platform, and all have 6 inches 
of sawdust under each hive on the 
platform. I never lose any except 
now and then one by a queen dying. 





Success in Wintering.—Wm. B. 
McCormick, Uniontown,? Pa., on 
April 9, 1886, says : 


Ihave wintered my 25 colonies of 
bees without any loss—9 colonies in 
the cellar and 16 packed on the sum- 
mer stands; both did equally well. I 
think that my apiary is now entirely 
clear of foul brood, which destroyed 
my 40 colonies (save one) during the 
summer of 1883. I hope we may have 
a good honey season the coming 
summer. 





Bees have Wintered Well, etc.—2 
—J. L. Comstock, (36-35), Sac City,+o 
Iowa, on April 12, 1886, writes : | 


I started with 9 colonies in the 
spring of 1885, increased them to 36, 
and took off 500 pounds of surplus 
honey. On Nov. 28, 1885, I put 36 
colonies into the cellar. 1 put them 
out on April 7, 1886, and found one 
colony queenless, so I united it with 
another, which leaves me 35 good 
colonies to start with. We organized 
a bee-keepers’ association here on 
March 27, known as the ‘“‘ Sac County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association.” The fol- 
lowing officers were duly elected for 
the ensuing year: President, S. R. 
Culp; John Barlow, Vice-President ; 
Wm. P. Drewry, Treasurer; J. L. 
Comstock, Secretary ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Wesle Cheney, Wm. P. 
Drewry, and Walter Harrison. The 
association is to meet on the last 


the Court House in Sac City, Iowa. 





Saturday of each month at 10 a.m., at 


Experience in Wintering.—Thos. 


S. Wallace, Clayton,+o Ills., on March 
31, 1886, writes : 


Linvariably put my bees into the 
cellar, which is about 16x36 feet with 
a partition in the centre, and with 
cemented floor. One room is used to 
store apples, potatoes, etc., and my 
bees; the other room is used for a 
kitchen and dining-room. I place 
the hives one on the other in rows 
just sol can pass between them. I 
close the entrances before I put them 
into the cellar. After they are all 
in I go through and let them all out. 
I have a ventilator in the bottom of 
each hive. I put about 50 colonies in 
the cellar about Dec. 1, and 50 more 
on Dec. 31, 1885. Ileft them in for 





page 184is an article by Charles F. 
futh,and as far as my experience 


I found 5 colonies dead—1 was out of 
honey, the other 4 had honey but not 
enough bees to keep up the heat. 
They had used up the honey that was 
in reach, but could not spread out to 
get more. Bees are in good condition 
up this date, but the weather is very 
poor for bees. It has been snowing 
every few days. I keep my bees on 
honey if they have it; if they have 
no honey I feed them sugar syrup. 
I think that pollen is certainly neces- 
sary for bees to eat, or nature would 
not have them gather so much of it. 
I think that more bees die from eat- 
ing poor honey than from eating 
pollen. I do not think that pollen 
will hurt any healthy colony of bees 
A ge od place. I think that the 
moth will wholly subsist on pure wax. 
I have had them to hatch and breed 
in nice boxes of white clover ee 
and almost destroy it before I would 
know it. They did not seem to eat 
the honey, but the wax. 





No Dead Bees this Spring.—T. F. 
Bingham, Abronia,? Mich.,on April 
8, 1886, writes : 


Bees had a nice flight to-day—only 
one colony dead from those that were 
wintered out-of-doors. Those in the 
cellar have been there for 5 months 
and are as quiet as when put in. Shall 
put them out in a day or two. There 
are no dead bees around here this 
spring. 





Bringing in Honey.— John Rey, 
East Saginaw,© Mich., on April 8, 
1886, says : 


My bees have gone to work on the 
maples to-day, and are bringing in 
some honey. If the weather keeps 
warm the willows will be in bloom in 
a few days, and then the bees can get 
plenty of pollen. My bees “came 
through the winter in good condition ; 
I did not lose a colony. I think tha 
fully 80 per cent. of the bees in North- 
ern Michigan have wintered. 





Bee-Keeping in Kentucky.—G. W. 
Ashby, Valley Station,4 Ky.,on April 
5, 1886, writes : 


For the last 10 days we have had 
one continued series of rain, hail, and 
snow storms. During the few days 
of warm weather that we had in 
March, the bees brought in pollen 
plentifully, and some water. I have 
a few Northern willows that the bees 
literally covered in their eagerness to 
gather everything in bloom. I have 
made some inquiry, and find that 
there has been but little loss in win- 
tering, except among my _ bees. 
have lost 4; all by not feeding them 
early enough to give them time to cap 
their stores over, consequently it 
soured, and the capped honey was so 
scattered that they died, with plenty 
of honey, but they could not get at it. 
Some have lost 1 or 2 in 30 colonies; 
some none in 15 to 20. We have some 
‘“* bee-gum ”’ men here yet; one has 11, 
and lostone. He has 2 colonies in 





about 38 months, when I put them out. 


—_ hives that wintered all right. 
engaged to transfer all of his bees 
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for him, and two or three others want 
theirs transferred. There is one here 
who has about 20 large ‘‘ bee-gums ”’ 
whose colonies stand year after year 
and cast very large swarms, most of 
which go to the woods, He hardly 
knows what honey is,as he gets so 
little of it. The white clover, I think, 
is not hurt. That is our main surplus 
crop. I have four acres of Alsike, 
and some melilot. 





Working on Oats and Corn.—Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller, Marengo,é Ills., on 
April 14, 1886, says: 

We have had very little weather for 
bees to fly, but they worked up about 


2 bushels of ground corn and oats 
yesterday. 





Sectional Hives—H. M. Noble, 
Swedesburgh,o. Iowa, writes : 


Are not bee-keepers deceived by 
discarding the Langsfroth Hive for 
the different traps that are being 
manufactured now? I am about as 
old a bee-keeper as there is in the 
United States; I have kept bees over 
50 years, and I find that the less 
fixtures you have the less profit. Why, 
I saw a bee hive 40 years ago that was 
in sectional parts so that one part of 
it could be taken off by cutting the 
combs with a wire. Any part could 
be reversed except the top section. 





Bee-Keeping in Texas.—J. W. Eck- 
man, Richmond,o. Texas, on April 6, 
1886, writes : 

On Jan. 28 bees commenced carry- 


ing in pollen. We have had a good 
deal of cold weather since that time. 


I had my first swarms on Mareh 31. 


It is now nearly cold enough for frost, 
which stopped swarming to-day. From 
190 I increased my apiary to 270 last 
season, and took 23,000 pounds of 
extracted honey. I have taken out 
about 1,000 pounds this spring that 
was left in the hives last fall on 
account of sickness, and there is 
about 3,000 or 4,000 pounds more in 
the hives that should be taken out, 
but I cannot on account of starting 
robbing. Our bees do all their 
swarming in April and the first of 
May, and gather no surplus honey 
until the middle or latter part of 
May, when basswood and horse-mint 
come into bloom. 





Fine Prospect for White Clover.— 
Geo. W. Morris, Cornishville,© Ky., 
on April 7, 1886, writes : 


My bees have wintered well, con- 
sidering the small amount of atten- 
tion giyen them. I lost only one colony 
out of 20, and found another one that 
was queenless, which I gave to 
another weak colony. On March 14, 
15, 16, 17, and 18, bees had good 
flights, and brought in some pollen; 
since then they have not had much 
chance to fly on account of cold, 
rainy weather. In looking over 108 
colonies of my neighbor’s bees, I 
found 15 dead colonies. They were, 
in the most part, black bees that suc- 





cumbed. We have a fine prospect for 
white clover this season. I have 
already seen young bees on the wing. 
Snow has been falling for two days 
and nights here; it is now about 4 
inches deep. 
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Special Notices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for 1886 is issued, and will be sent 
to any one desiring acopy. Send name and 
address, plainly written, on a Postal Card 
for it. 


—_— ———_ -—_.- = - =< 





Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth adollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


~--— ~--_——_ & - =< + <— —_____- 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine is red- 
olent of Spring both in text and illustration. The 
Easter Festival, which comes this year on Apr. 25, 
its latest possible date, is largely dealt with. The 
“ Ancient Customs of Easter Day,” is a very inter- 
esting article, and Dr. Talmage’s sermon, “The 
Queen of Festivals,” is a powerful presentation of 
Easter lessons. “The Flight of the Bells,” with 
its pretty picture, is a quaint French Easter legend. 
Fall installments of the several serials, and many 
appropriate and enjoyable short articles and 
poems arein it. Altogether this May number is 
an exceptionally interesting one. 





Honey and Beeswax. Market, 





Office of the AMERICAN BgE Journat, 
Monday, 10 a. m., April 19, 18g¢. 


The following are the latest quota. 
tions for honey and beeswax receiveg 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 

* HONEY.—Comb is coming forward more freely 
and prices now are 15@16c. for 1-Ib. sections. fy. 
tracted is in light demand at 5@7c. California 
comb pone, j= 2m. sections, 9@12c. 

BEESW AX,—23@24¢. per lb. Not much offered, 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water xi. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.-—We now quote: Fancy white comp 
in 1-lb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-lb. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-lb. sections, 9c.; in 
2-!b. sections, 7@8c. grades 1@2c. per |b. less. 

xtracted, white,6@7c; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Cajj- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per gallon, 50@60c. 

BEES W AX.—27@28ce. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson &t. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—One-Ib. goettene, white clover, 13@15¢; 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@sc. 
EES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—White and ex. white comb, 11@13c.: 
dark comb, 64%@8c. White d, 54@5kc.; 
amber, 4@4c.; dark and candied, 334@4c. 
BEESW AX.—Quotable at 20@23c., wholesale. 
0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—The supply of comb honey is consid- 
erably decreased and prices a trifle firmer. Best 
white in I-lb. sections 13@14 cts. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 23@25c. 

M. H. HUNT.. Bell Branch, Mich. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 4@5c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 packages, 44 apvance on above prices, Ex- 
tracted in barrels, 5@5}4. 
BEESW AX.—Firm at 22\éc. for prime. 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—Extracted honey brings 4@8c., and 
choice comb honey brings !2@15c. in a jobbing way. 
BEES W AX.—In demand at 22@25c. for yellow. 

C.F. MotH & SON, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—One pound sections, 14@15c.; 2-lb. 13c 
Extracted, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dull and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of al] other grades are well supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-Ibs., 12@13c.; 
1-lbs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 12@13c. Extracted, 
5@6c.; Southern, 344@4c. 

BEESW AX.—23c. 

CLEMONS LOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—This market is very poorly aeppiiod 
with honey of any kind just now, and comb honey 
in 1-lb. sectons, and extracted in_ barrels or kegs, 
is not equal to the demand. We quote: Choice 
white 1-lb. sections, 16@18c. White extracted in 
kegs or barrels, 7}44¢8¢c.; dark, in same, 6@7c. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25@26c. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 





—— 


Perforated-Zine.—We have laid in a 
stock of perforated zinc, for excluding 
drones and queens, and can fill orders for 
any size of pieces or quantity at 15 cents 
per square foot, or in full sheets 3x8 feet at 

2.75 per sheet. We also have pieces cut to 





‘fit the Langstroth hive—19%x14%—Price °5 


cents each. 





Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 3 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprenensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, etc. Price, 25c., in either English 
or German. 
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There will be a Bush for supplies 
needed in the apiary after awhile, and we 
cannot do better than to urge all to look 
over their stock, ascertain what will be 
needed, and get it on hand before it is nec- 
essary for use—thus avoiding the perplexity 
consequent upon its possible delay in reach- 
ing them in time. 





Alsike Clover Seed.—We can‘ furnish 
Alsike Clover Seed at $8.50 per bushel—or 
92.25 per peck. These prices will take the 
place of those published in our Catalogue, 
until further notice. 





y2” Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “* Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 





Wire Nails have advanced in price, as 
will be seen by quctations on page 159, last 
column. 





(= Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 











Advertisements. 


20) COLONIES of <petee Italian Bees for 


Sale. For ve yorma, o¢ 
A Wis. box 148), 
13Wo9t YOUNGSVILLE, PA. 


EE Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis. for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10. 


9 SIMPLICITY Hives with Italian Bees, bred 
10 years from Im mothers, at $6. 
15W3t A. L. GOULD, Ridgeville, Iroq. Co., itis. 


200 Colonies Italian & Hybrid Bees 


FOR SALE, 


A 9 and 10 frame hives, all strong and healthy 

wintered in thecellar. Will deliver them aboard 

of cars—for Italians, $8.50 ; Hybrids at $7.50. 

Will guarantee as represented, or money refunded. 

Italian Queens—Untested, $1.00 ; Tested, $2.50. 
Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 


16W8t L. J. DIEHL, BUTLER, IND. 


eee 

















JONES’ FRAME-PLYERS, 





pon taking frames out of hives, or 
moving them in any way desired. It is 


made of galvanized iron, and can be utilized | - 


in many ways. It hasalong claw for loos- 

ening frames, and a hook which may be used 

for carrying other frames besides the one 

held by the Plyers. Price, 40 cts., by mail. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MODEST HIVES 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
AN one desiring 11-frame ** Modest 
Hives,” nailed and painted, and very 
cheap, will do well to correspond with the 
apa me | who has a qua ~+ ACB he wishes 





COMB FOUNDATION ! 


e per cent. Discount. 


NTIL May 1, 1886, we will give a 
Discound of 5 per cent. on all orders for 
Comb Foundation, from the prices quoted in 
our Price Lists for 1886. This reduction is 
made on account of the decline in the price 
of Beeswax. 

CHAS, DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Il. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK! LOOK! 


ewes D th Frames, same as A. 
1. Root’s make, $1.50 per 100 ; $12.50 per 1,000, 
Comb Foundation, made on latest improved Mill. 
Heavy, in 10 or 20 Ib. box, 40 cts. per Ib.; Thin, 45c. 
Simplicity Hives, Sections, Smokers, and Supplies 
generally. Pure Italian Bees and Gacene a 
speciality. Circular and Price-List free 


Cc. M. DIXON, 
16W4t PARRISH, Franklin Co., ILLS. 











A Wane First Premium ot the Michigan 
State Fair in 1884; and — = joss at the 
Inter-State Fair held at “: soph. Prices 
greatly reduced. SPECIA L RAT Py faage lots. 
Address as above for price-list of Apiarian Supplies 
and Berry- Packages. 16Wit 


Prices Reduced. 


THE “BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


ee 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


E have REDUCED the PRICES 
on One-Piece Sections as follows : 


One-Pound Sections, 
In lots of 4 00 
500 to 3,000, % 1,000, ° 
&@” For larger orders write for prices. 9 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 
5Ctf Watertown, Wis., April 15, 1886. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


W. Z. HUTCIHNSON, 


In order to more fully supply Se: yeute of his cus- 

tomers, has entered into p with his ney. 

bor, R. L. Taylor, and wi l offer f tor sale, bees ( 

colonies, or by the pound), queens, Given } 

tion, white poplar sections, hives, cases. ers, 

omonz, combs, ete., ete. Also hens’ eggs, ton hatch- 
of three varteties. For a an ia Bicotict, 

HUTCH 


dress Ww. Z. 
sEtf ROGERSVILLE, Genasest Co., MICH. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 
Plymouth Bock Eggs and Rabbits. 


eee ‘ad Circular to, C. WEEKS, 
CLIFTON, TENN. 


HOW to MONKEY with BEES 


and Price-List of Apiarian Supplies. eee of 

Foundation free for your address on a al card. 

ws Bittenbender. Knoxville, Marion Co Co., Lowa. 
ti 

















Lewis’ V-Groove One-Piece 


SECTIONS. 


Down, Down, Goes the Price ! 


First Quality White Basswood One- 
Pound SECTIONS—in lots of 500 to 
3,000—$4.00 per 1,000. 


Special Freight Rates 


If 3,000 or more are wanted, write for special 
prices delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
April 15, 1886. 16Wtf 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Sections & Comb Foundation 


A SPECIALTY. 


125 colonies of Bees for sale 


inQuinby frames, mostly Italians. 


t These Bees will be SOLD 
CHEAP. Send for prices. Also, 
for Lilustrated Price-List. 

W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 


11A13t ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


E have wintered our 128 Colonies of Bees 
without loss. If you wish to try our yellow 
bees that ure bred for and p re, write 














A YEAR AMONG THE BEES, 


BEING 


A RX. ones some of the Implements, Plans 
e-keeper of 25 years’ 


"Eizperience, wh ner who haa Yor spars made the 

uction rae Rage Exclusive 
\puotnece 

BY DR. C- Cz. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 140 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Italian Bees and Comb Foundation. 
50 to 100 chee iatan Bees’ fo 


spring delivery. Prices greatly reduced. 
uclei, Queens, and Bees by the pound for 
the season. 
COMB FOUNDATION FOR SALE. 
Wax made up by the lb. or worked for a 
share of the wax. Samples of foundation 
free. Price-List ready. 
oO. H. TOWNSEND, 
10Etf ALAMO, Kalamazoo Co., MICH. 


Buckeye Sections---V-Groove. 


White assnow. Anysize. Very Cheap. 
E manufacture the Scientific Bee-Hive, 
shipped in the flat (body and frames); 
can be set up in 5 minutes, without hammer 
or nails. This hive beats them all for comb 
honey. Send for circular to 


16C4t J. B. MURRAY, ADA, O. 


4 iy tt ITALIAN QUEENS, 82.25; 
Untested, $1.25. After May 15, iy cents less. 
Bees. $1.00 per ib. MISS A. M. rh YLOR, 
16W st Muiberry Grove, Bond Co., Ills. 

















us at once for partioulnss. 
D. E. L’HOMMEDIEU & BRO., 





to dis of. 
l6Wit DUNDEE. Tis. 


16Wit COLO, Story Co.. LOWA. 


OBR SALE.—Nine Colontes of Bees. Par- 
rr address, Robt. Boylan, Portland, Mich 
16W it 
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REDUCED PRICES ON SUPPLIES. 





One-pound Sections, $4.00 per 1,000. Two-pounds, $4.50 per 1,000. 
Langstroth Frames, ready to nail, per hundred, $1.25. 
Comb Foundation is subject to a discount of 5 per cent. until May 1. 
Glass, 5x6, per box of 240 lights, reduced to $2.50. 





Standard and Improved Langstroth Hives, cut and ready to nail, are reduced 
from 5 to 30 cents per hive, as will be noticed in the following table of New Prices: 


STANDARD LANGSTROTH HIVES (14x18% inches inside). 


Quantity. Numbers 1 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 9 10 

5 hives, or more, each. .90..$1.25..$1.60..$1.45..$1.75..$1.20..$1.70..$2.00..$1.30..$1.30 
10 hives, or more, each..88.. 1.23.. 1.58.. 1.43.. 1.73.. 1.18.. 1.68.. 1.98.. 1.28.. 1.28 
25 hives,or more, each..85.. 1.20.. 1.55.. -_- 1.70.. 1.15.. 1.65%) 1.95.. 1.25.. 1.25 
50 hives, or more, each..80.. 1.15.. 1.50.. 1.35.. 1.65.. 1.10.. 1.60.. 1.90.. 1.20.. 1.20 
100 hives, or more, each..75.. 1.10.. 1.45.. 1.30.. 1.60.. 1.05.. 1.55.. 1.85.. 1.15.. 1.15 

IMPROVED LANGSTROTH HIVES—With Manipulating Side. 

Quantity. Numbers 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10° 

5 hives, or more, ea. bs “4 -$1.65..$2.00. cy .$z.20..$1.65.. $2.10. .$2.45..$1.65. $1.65 
10 hives, or more, ea. . . 1.63.. 1.98.. 1.88.. 2.18.. 1.63.. 2.08.. 2.43. 1.63.. 1.63 
25 hives, or more, ea.. 195". 1.60.. 1.95.. 1.85.. 215.. 1.60.. 2.05.. 2.40.. 1.60.. 1.60 
50 hives, or more, ea.. 1.20.. 1.55.. 1.90.. 1.80.. 2.10.. 1.55.. 2.00.. 2.35.. 1.55.. 1.55 
100 hives, or more,ea.. 1.15.. 1.50.. 1.85.. 1.75.. 2.05.. 1.50.. 1.95.. 2.30.. 1.50.. 1.50 


For description and prices of these hives nailed, we refer our customers to our Catalogue 
for 1886, pages 4 & 5. These prices for material in the flat, take the place of those on p. 6. 


THOS. G. NEWTIAN & SON, 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Given’s Foundation Press 


THE GIVEN PRESS stands in the fron 

egak 3 for manufacturing FOUNDA TION 
In rames, as well as foundation for 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm its superiority. 


Send for Circular and Samples. 
J. BR. CALDWELL & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


BEE- KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


14th Theusand Juast Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in r to bee-k g. Itiscertainly 
the fullest and most veuivettee work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,#1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1lAly Agricultural College, Mich. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &e. 


I —~ ata prepared to supply dealers and others 
wit 














Hives, — ~~~ Shipping-Crates, 
b. Supers, CLC es, 
of all kinds. I make aspecialty of LANGSTROTH 
ANE MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
gooey Sonnets a solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE cnet one year, for $3.50. 








THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1883.) 
ILL be mailed to any address for 3 months, on 


receipt rod 25 cts. in stam Sample copi 
free. Addres - - —_— 


12Atf AM. *“APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 








200 COLONIES 
ITALIAN BEES 


OR SALE. —In Langstroth hives, wired foun- 
dation frames. Very low. Also 300 of our 
Improved Sectional Honey-Cases used with or 
without separators. Circular free. 
A. J. & E. HATFIELD, 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of Gocaeee, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each. 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and ty 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’ steeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


CENTS per pound, boxed. N 
VonDorn's Dunbam Brood one 
Foundation. Circular yee Better 


T. L.VonDorn, Omaha, Neb 
12Atf 


URE Italiaw Bees, of the best strain. In 
ens or wor, hives. Send for Circular. 
Atf CLUTE, Iewa City, lewa. 


“Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


SOLD! 


AVING Sold the 100 Colonies of Bees offered 

in the March Numbers of this JOURNAL, lam 
now booking orders for Nuclei Colontes and 
Queens Only. Also Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Send for 1886 Price-List. Address, 
WM. wWw.CARY, 

Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son, 

COLERAINE, MASS. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high ey to 16 square feet tc 

the pound. Circular and samples frea 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole sow a 


13Wtf 

















14Wtf 














Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, WN, WV. 








LARGE SALES—SMALL PROFITS. 


ME 3rd Edition of “Handy-Book a: 4 Quee 
Rearing,” 300 pages, 100 illustrations, bound in 
Cloth, Dy maall,.........ccscovccceserserseescces, $1 10 
Book and sample —- improved Drone and 
ane are by m 


tested queen, any race (irom June |” 
Seek ond assemind queen, aitto, ditty 72 


Money Order office at Salem, Mass. Postage 
stamps will do for odd change. Send for Circulars 


12Atf Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass, 


Sections and Berry-Baskets, 


E, the original inventors of the one-piece 
sections, are now prepared to furnish Sections 
and Berry-Baskets in any guantity. Please write 
for terms. M. -F. FIN, 
13W 13t MILT ON, Trimble Co., KY. 


60 Colonies of Bees For Sale, 


OR particulars, call on or address. 
iswer A. L. EDWARDS, Seanenteles, N. Y. 


TS new size of our “ag 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with Se other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 

. Itis weli-made and, when 
flied od with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal 


be sold f: Many 
consumers wil! buy it in onter to give the children 


a handsome toy CE, 75 cents 

pL 8 _ 
THOS. G. cerermats & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


N ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practica! hives 
now in use, on Metal Corners and all-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors, 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 


BRIGHT BROS., 
14Wtf MAZEPPA, MINN. 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 






























Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3. 50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A book of 160 pages on 
& Courtship, sent ‘LO 
by the Union Pub. Co. 


Newark, N.J. Send Bo. for postage. 
11A8t 


TWO-POUND 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


have received a Job Lot of 25,000 
One-Piece Sections with square groove 
which we will close out at $3.50 per 1,000, or 
$2.00 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 5% inch; width of section,.1% 
inches—narrow tops. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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